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FOUR GRADUATES THIS WEEK 


Four enlisted men of the Marine Corps have com- 
pleted courses in the Marine Corps Institute and have 
been awarded diplomas during the past week by the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pa. 
Accompanying each diploma which was sent via Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, was a congratulatory letter 
from Major General John A. Lejeune, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, who also countersigned each diploma. 

The names of the men, their next of kin, home ad- 
dress, and course completed follow: 

Sergeant Paul H. La Rosee, father, Mr. Henri La 
Rosee, Milbourne avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., Surveying 
and Mapping Course. 

Corporal Clifford J. Donoghue, mother, Mrs. Alice E. 
Donoghue, 98 Woodland ave, Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
Complete Plumbing Course. 

Private First Class Frank F. Hintz, father, Mr. Gus- 
tave Hintz, 392 Thirtieth avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Soil Improvement Course. 

Private Herbert L. Merwin, mother, Mrs. Nellie M. 
Merwin, 102 North Edwards avenue, New York, N. Y., 
Complete Automobile Course. 





SHIPS’ DETACHMENTS RETURN TO THEIR SHIPS 


The Marine Detachments of the Wyoming and 
Arkansas, which were temporarily detached for the 
purpose of taking part in the spring maneuvers, have 
returned to their ships. 

Men from these detachments, under the command 
of Lieutenant Gordon of the Wyoming, and Lieutenant 
jiebush of the Arkansas, left the marching troops at 
Washington, D. C., for further transportation back to 
their ships. 

Maj. Julian C. Smith, Force Marine Officer, Bat- 
tleship Force, Atlantic Fleet, also made the hike in 
the capacity of an observer. 

The detachments of the North Dakota, Delaware, 
and Florida, which were transferred to make room for 
the midshipmen on their cruise aboard these vessels, 
are being held intact as far as possible in anticipation 
of a return of the entire detachments to their respec- 
tive ships on the completion of the Midshipmen’s 
cruise. 


MODERN RECRUITING ON BUSINESS BASIS 

Most Marines, who have never been assigned to re- 
cruiting duty, know very little of the businesslike 
basis on which recruiting for the Corps is conducted. 
The Recruiting Service is so organized that it covers 
the entire area of the United States, the territory being 
divided into four main divisions, the Eastern, Central, 
Southern and Western, and these divisions being di- 
vided into districts. 

The districts, as a rule, have from two to five or 
Six sub-stations, and in time of a national emergency, 
such as the late war, they establish branches in the 
more remote parts of their territories. 

Recruiting has become far advanced from the old 
system of establishing a rendezvous in some town or 
hamlet to “pick up” likely applicants. Nearly all re- 
cruits formerly were secured by itinerant parties who 
held rallies in various localities and then moved on, 
depending mostly upon the ebb and flow of industrial 
life to secure applicants for enlistment. 

The modern idea is far removed from that “hit or 
miss” system. Today the districts are given monthly 
quotas of men to be secured. A careful tabulation of 
results is kept in every territory, and even the work 
of individual recruiters is checked up. The cost of 
securing each recruit is noted, and ‘reports reach 
Headquarters daily as to the results secured in various 
parts of the country. 

It would seem that the number of recruits secured 
from various localities would be in direct proportion 
to the population. But this is not invariably the case. 
It would also seem that recruiting would be brisk 
where men are unemployed, but on the contrary it 
often happens that recruiting flourishes right where 
a community is enjoying an industrial boom. In fact, 
what causes the ebb and flow of recruiting results is 
often a subject of much speculation by men who have . 
made an exhaustive study of the problem. 

However, the Marine Corps Recruiting Service has 
never fallen down on the job of keeping our ranks 
filled with men. They have good months and bad 
months, but in the aggregate they manage to secure 
the necessary men to fill the Corps to its authorized 
strength. Recruiting is strictly a business proposi- 
tion, and the Marine who seeks that sort of duty can 
expect to put in long hours when recruits are few, and 
the district is apparently falling short of its monthly 
quota. 
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A MARINE’S DIARY OF THE BIG HIKE 
MONDAY, JUNE 19 

Revielle at Quantico at 1 o’clock. It isn’t easy to get 
up in the middle of the night, but I guess I’ll get used 
o it. 

Went on barges to Washington. Pretty soft, only 
it was mighty hot. Ate my lunch while on the boat 
and wished I hadn’t when I got to Washington. 

Paraded before the President, marching right by 
the steps of the White House. I was out of step pass- 
ing the President, but kept in during the review for 
the Secretary, except when a horse nearly stepped on 
me. The review was great and we showed the people 
of Washington that Marines are alive and going 
strong. Everybody gave us a glad hand when we 
went by. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 20 

Revielle at three this morning. Oh, but I’m sleepy. 
Marched to Camp Neville, about twelve miles from 
Washington. It was a pretty easy hike, only the gang 
in front didn’t step out enough to suit me. 

Heard here that the Superintendent of Public 
Grounds in Washington, Colonel Sherrill, had espe- 
cially commended the Marines for the way they left 
the camp site in Potomac Park. That’s the old Marine 
Corps stuff! 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 

Spent most of the morning sitting down in Rock- 
ville. We had an advance guard problem and the 
“enemy” held us up for a while. 

Arrived in Camp Richards, just beyond Gaithers- 
burg, Md. Played a game of baseball and got beat. 
Too many blisters on the feet. Discovered that 
M. C. E. F. painted on the trucks means Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Force and not Marines Can Eat Food. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 22 

Spent the day in camp. The officers worked out a 
problem on the map, but the rest of us just carried 
water and things like that. 

“Read all about it” becomes a popular saying due 
to a paper boy from Washington who is following the 
hike. “Read all about it, but don’t believe it.” 

FRIDAY, JUNE 23 

Hiked to Camp McCauley, near Ridgeville, The 
hike was supposed to be fifteen miles, but it was a 
pretty long fifteen. Orders said “A cold lunch 
will be carried.” Had a note from a damsel who got 
a note I dropped along the road. She says she will 
have a chicken dinner waiting when we pass through 
on the way back. Guess that’s making a hit. Bet she 
saw me drop the note. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 24 
Frederick and camped on the Fair 
Grounds. It is hard to get a bath. Too many visitors 
around. A guy who lives in a pup tent has about as 
much privacy as a gold fish. 

“Read all about it,” no gold fish have been served 
for chow yet! Who said there wasn’t something to 
cheer for. 

Saw a ball game between Frederick and some other 
team in the Blue Ridge League. It wasn’t a bad game, 
ending up as it did in a sort of a fight. An umpire in 
this league has an eventful if not a long life. They 
say that the umps used to wear gats all the time. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 25 
Hiked eighteen long miles to Camp Haines, just 


Arrived in 
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beyond Thurmont, Md. This is the best camp yet. It 
is a fine field and the trucks are near and there’s lots 
of good water to take a bath in. Wish we could stay 
here a week. 

On the way up we passed through Catoctin Furnace, 
If I hadn’t been there I’d think it was a funny name 
for a town, but now I know why they call it that. 


MONDAY, JUNE 26 

Crossed the Mason and Dixon line this morning. 
Coming into Pennsylvania we were met by a detach- 
ment of State troopers. That is some outfit. Every 
man has to be an ex-service man with a full enlistment 
and absolutely nothing on his record before they will 
let him become a recruit. Then they give him three 
months boot camp training. I heard one of the offi- 
cers say that some English General had once said that 
there were just three military organizations in the 
world; the Northwest Mounted, the Pennsylvania State 
Constabulary, and the United States Marines. 

At noon the Major General Commandant joined the 
column and led the march up West Confederate Ave- 
nue into camp. 

JUNE 27 TO JULY 6 

Have been too busy giving charges and parades to 
write. Also all my paper got wet and muddy. I dug 
a little ditch around my tent, but all the water in the 
world came down and I got flooded out. Most of the 
gang was in the same fix. Oh well, the next time I make 
camp I'll dig a ditch a mile deep. Everybody says the 
charges were great. I wasn’t supposed to die, but I 
fell over a wheat stack and so I stayed where I fell. 

JULY 7 

On the way home. Believe me, Quantico looks like 
a home to me now and I'll be durned glad to get back. 

We are going back the way we came, so I guess I'll 
not keep a diary on the way back. 

I've noticed some funny things on this hike. Some 
of them are: Most of the doctors have had bad colds 
ever since we left; men at the head of the column pass 
out notes to the girls we pass; the girls take them and 
pass the same notes out to the men at the end of the 
column. 

One of our adjutants, the handsome one, puts on his 
spurs when he is going to drive the Regimental Ford 
to town. 

JULY 8 

We paraded in Frederick today. It started to rain 
as soon as we started to Parade and quit as soon as we 
were through. 
near and we almost ran by the rain drops. 

JULY 10 


We are pretty near home now, but we still have the | 


following with us: 

“Read all about it.” 

“A cold lunch will be carried.” 

“Keep over to the right.” 

“Canned Bill sandwiches.” 

“Blisters.” 

JULY 11 

I have learned this on the hike: Hot pavements 
blister your feet. A Sergeant Major, particularly if 
he has red hair, can talk hotter than any pavement 
ever got without injuring his tongue. 


You want to do murder when: You forgot to ditch | 


your tent, when there ain’t no seconds, when your 
bunkie sleeps out loud, when the train passes through 
and the guy you don’t like smiles. 
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The band played at double time pretty 
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Midsummer Madness 


I'd like to have an igloo somewhere on 
the Arctic Sea, 
With an iceberg sailing swiftly by my 
door, 
And an Eskimo to carry trays of cooling 
drinks to me, 
With lots of “seconds” when I’d yell 
for more. 
I'd pick a nice big block of ice, and in my 
B. V. D.’s 
I’d stick around the whole long wintry 
day, 
Or wait until my fingers or my toes be- 
gan to freeze 
Before I’d start to do a get-away. 


I'd like to be with the Marines who make 
their habitat 
Somewhere near 
rule; 
I wouldn’t give a tinker’s cuss wherever 
I was at 
If I could only find a place that’s cool. 
I'd like to see the mercury go thirty-two 
below, 
While the icicles were hanging every- 
where, 
Or to see a great big blizzard come, with 
eighteen feet of snow, 
While I felt the breath of winter in the 
air. 


Vladivostok, as a 


But I’m filled with perspiration, and my 
shirt is ringing wet, 
And I’m too hot to work, or eat, or 
sleep. 
And I must be just about the way a lot 
of fellows get 
When they’re slowly going crazy with 
the heat. 
No wonder that I’m thinking of the frigid 
Artic Zone, 
That I long to be in some nice frozen 
spot, 
For I’m roasted to a cinder, and I ache in 
every bone, 
And I'll tell the doggone world it sure 
is HOT! 
x . * ~ * 


Slim’s a Credit to the M. C. I. 


The First Sergeant entered the office 
and removed his blouse. His brow was 
steeped in perspiration. 

“It sure is ‘close’ this morning, 
said. 

Slim, the company clerk, has just re- 
ceived his diploma as a graduate of the 
General English Cause. 

“Did I understand you to say that the 
weather is close?” inquired Slim. “Or 
did you remark that the temperature is 
contiguous, and that you are deeply af- 
fected by its resultant propinquity ?” 

Slim got out in a hurrry. 


” 


he 


Gas and Other Weapons. 


The Sunday afternoon conference of 
buck privates was in session, and the 
talk by easy stages had reached that 
much mooted topic, ““The Next War.” 

“The next war will be settled with 
gas,” said the Chief Bat-’em-out Artist, 
as he lighted a Piedmont. “Gas is the 
coming weapon. Some up-to-the-minute 
country will drop a lot of gas bombs in 
the enemy’s country, and blooie!— there 
goes your old war!” 

“Gas npthing!” interrupted the gent 
from the artillery. “Big guns are the 
solution. They'll break out some Big 
Berthas in the next racket, heavy enough 
to topple over the Rock of Gibraltar. 
Take it from me. I know!” 

“You birds have got the wrong dope,” 
the machine gunner butted in. ‘“Ma- 
chine guns are the big weapon of the fu- 
ture. Lookit the last war. Didn’t the 
Germans back the little, old machine 
guns to the limit?” 

“They did, you know—and they got 
licked,’ said the Marine who had dropped 
in from the aviation camp. “In the next 
war there’s going to be fleets of air- 
planes that look like swarms of locusts. 
They'll drop so many bombs it won't 
even be safe at the bottom of a coal 
mine in Scranton. The nation with the 
most planes will dictate the peace terms, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“What about the infantry?” asked the 
Fifth Regiment Marine. “You'll never 
win any war unless you have a lotta guys 
to do the close-up stuff with the little, 
old bayonet. Wasn’t the infantry the 
big deciding factor in the last war? It 
was men won that war—not airplanes, 
artillery, machine guns, or gas. When 
the Allies got enough men to swing the 
tide, it swung, didn’t it?” 

“You fellows overlook one important 
thing,” commented Slim, the company 
clerk. “That’s propaganda. You got to 
feed the enemy up with the dope that 
he’s fighting for a lost cause. Once he 
gets that idea in his bean, and he’s lost 
the old wallop. Look what the Russians 
did by smearing around a lot of phony 
dope, fresh off the printing press.” 

“Propaganda’s all right,” admitted the 
Cc. B. A., “but it don’t win wars. Hit a 
guy in the eye with a propaganda pam- 





phlet. Then soak him in the noodle with 
a gas bomb. See which does the most 
damage!” 


The Chief Bat-’em-out Artist assumed 
an air of superior knowledge, and lighted 
a fresh Piedmont. “As I said before,” 
he went on, “gas, and nothing but gas is 
the weapon of the future.” 

“Listen, Bo,” said Slim, adjusting his 
horn-rimmed spectacles, “when it comes 
to gas you’ve got the whole works—mus- 
tard, chlorine and every other kind. 
What they should have is a lot of birds 
like you in the front lines to engage the 
enemy in conversation. It’s a pipe they’d 


all throw up their hands and_ yell 
‘kamerad’ after the first half-hour.” 
It looked for a moment as if fists 


would play an important part in the ar- 
gument. 3ut Chow Call sounded, and 
left the big problem of winning the next 
war still unsolved. 

+ * +” 


Our Colors 70 Years Ago. 


The colors of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, carried between 1830 and 


* * 





1850, had a white field, gold fringe, and 
bore an elaborate design in the center, at 
the top of which was the legend, “From 
the Shores of Tripoli to the Halls of 
Montezuma,” having reference to the en- 
gagements the Marines participated in 


from the beginning of the Tripolitan 
War and ending with the War with 
Mexico.— National G« ographic Maga- 
zine, 
* ok * * * 
Wading 


A young Irishman recently applied for 
a job at the municipal baths. 

As he was about six feet six inches 
tall and well built, the chief life-saver 
gave him an application blank to fill out. 

“By the way,” said the chief life-saver, 
“can you swim?” 

“No,” replied the applicant, “but I can 
wade like blazes!”—Foreign Legionaire. 

* ot * ~ ~ 


The Trail of Casabianca. 





Synopsis: Jt looks as if Dave and 
Fifi are S. O. L. Casabianea has been 
having things pretty much his own way 
lately. But, wait a minute. Trust to the 
resourcefulness of a Marine. If Dave 
doesn’t pull out of this racket with a 
Medal of Honor or something, all I can 
say is there is no justice under the sun. 
The Haitians were pursuing Deve and 
Fifi. Fifi’'s horse was shot from under 
her. Dave leaped to the ground. Now, 
go on with the story. 


Dave’s presence of mind made him re- 
tain his grip on the bridle when he 
leaped to the ground. Like Young Loch- 
invar he grasped the bewildered Fifi, 
swung her behind the saddle, mounted his 
steed, and was off. 


The air hummed with the whine of 
bullets. Dave’s panting steed 
could scarcely bear its added burden. 


The thundering hoofs of the pursuing 
cavaleade droned like the thundering of 
the surf at Port-au-Prince. 

Then the tables turned. Filing through 
the pass straight ahead Dave could see 
some familiar figures in khaki uniforms. 
At their head was borne the starry ban- 
ner. With military precision they spread 
out in extended order, and went into ac- 
tion. 

Disconcerted by this new move, the 
pursuing bandits hesitated, and a mo- 
ment later they scattered in every direc- 
tion. 

Deserted by his comrades, Casabianca 
turned aside from the trail. Contact 
with the U. S. Marines was something he 
wished to avoid. But Dave’s keen eyes 
saw the whole situation at a glance. 

Lifting the distraught Fifi to the 
ground, and without waiting to hear the 
congratulations of his buddies, Dave 
wheeled his steed and again took up the 
pursuit of Casabianca. 

The black trail of the mountains 
loomed straight ahead. Casabianca was 
heavily armed. But this time Dave felt 
in his heart the desperado could not es- 
cape. 

For the first time he felt that victory 
would be his. 

(To Be Continued) 

(Note: Don’t miss the next three edi- 
tions of THE LEATHERNECK. What hap- 
pens to Dave, to Fifi, and to Casabianca 
will be divulged in the three succeeding 
chapters.—Hash Mark.) 
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OBEY THE LAW OF AVERAGES! 


The Law of Averages holds good. 

Recently a baseball magnate remarked that a cer- 
tain team was leading the league by a wide margin 
was due to drop several points. He argued that the 
history of the game showed that even the best of teams 
were bound to lose a certain percentage of games, and 
that they could not get in the neighborhood of .800 
without dropping back to a more normal percentage 
before the season ended. 

Insurance sharps will quote you the death rate of 
persons at certain ages. While human life seems to 
be extending to a certain degree, the death rate at the 
respective ages remain about the same. 

June this year seemed to be one of the dampest 
months within our memory. But the weather charts 
show that there have been wetter Junes within the 
lifetimes of most of us, and that year after year the 
weather, so far as heat, cold and dampness are con- 
cerned, maintains a fairly even average. 

We read in the magazines of the uneducated man 
who amassed a fortune. We also read of the strong 
man who lived to a ripe, old age, even though he failed 
to follow all the rules of health. These men, however, 
are exceptions. They are not the average. 

The Law of Averages shows that persistent neglect 
of the health results in disease and death; that the 
educated man has a better chance to amass a fortune 
than his uneducated brother. 

Why get an education, if you can go right out in the 
world and apply your natural genius to some art, trade 
or science and acquire a fortune? 

Why bother to follow the rules of sanitation and 
health, if you can toddle along to the century mark 
by letting your health take care of itself? 

The Law of Averages shows that it is plain common 
sense for us to do everything within our power to 
insure our future prosperity and health. 

The men who direct the affairs of the nation, who 
control the trade markets and industries, who hold the 
important executive positions, who are “big men” in 
the affairs of the world, nine times out of ten are 
equipped with an education. They may not be col- 
lege men, but somewhere along the road they have 
acquired the necessary knowledge that paved the road 
to Success. 


The Marine Corps Institute will not guarantee your 
future success. But it will give you a loyal and help- 
ing hand in the right direction. 

You may buck the game and achieve success despite 
the lack of an education. You may preserve your 
health for a long time without taking any particular 
care of your body. The Law of Averages, however, 
show that if your are like the big majority you will 
fail. 

Why take chances? 





ENGINEER BATTALION SHOWS EFFICIENCY 


In the various reports of the spring maneuvers one 
organization has been for the most part overlooked. 
This is the Engineer Battalion. As a matter of fact 
no organization contributed more largely to the suc- 
cess of the maneuvers than did the Engineers. It is 
perfectly true that they did most of their hiking on 
trucks but their important work came before the rest 
of the troops had pitched camp and after they had pro- 
ceeded on their way. 

The engineers strengthened bridges, repaired roads, 
repaired damages and assisted in making the camp 
sites habitable. One of the duties performed by the 
battalion was the production of the smoke screens 
which did so much to render the charges at Gettysburg 
spectacular performances. 

All along the line the Marines have been commended 
for the manner in which they left their camp sites. 
While credit is due to all organizations for this feature 
which is so important in fixing public opinion, and no 
organzation can be said not to have done its utmost to 
leave every field not only as well kept as they found it 
but better kept, the fact remains that it was the En- 
gineering Battalian which made the last clean sweep 
and put the final touches to the work the marching 
troops had begun. 

Another feat of the Engineers was the erection of 
the “White House,” the fourteen-room tent palace pre- 
pared for the occupancy of the President while at the 
camp. Newspapers gave this feature of the camp a 
great deal of publicity and the M. P.’s on duty were 
kept busy directing visitors to the ste of the “Presiden- 
tial Mansion.” 





SUBMITS LESSON PAPER WHILE ON HIKE 


When the troops left on the Gettysburg hike officials 
of the Marine Corps Institute had expected that the 
students making the hike would not attempt to sub- 
mit any papers during this period. The long hours 
and the extra physical strain under which all men 
could expect to serve made it highly improbable that 
any man would have the extra energy required to pre- 
pare and submit a lesson paper. 

One man, however, found the time and had the in- 
terest to prepare a paper and to submit it while at 
Gettysburg. Joseph A. Bernica is the student who 
pleasantly surprised his instructors by sending in the 
lesson. 





The original engrossed copy of the Declaration of 
Independence is safety shut up in a safe in the State 
Department in Washington. 

It is inspected every twenty-five years. As its faded 
lines were inspected in 1903, they will not be again 
brought to view until 1928. 
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MARINE CORPS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
June 13 


1867—Marines land from Hartford on Formosa. 
1917—Lieutenant Colonel Logan Feland arrived in 
France, he being the first Marine to arrive there. 


June 14 


1898—Battle of Cuzco, Cuba. 
1917—Fifth Regiment sailed 
for France. 





from Tompkinsville 


June 15 
1775—Rhode Island State Navy vessels capture an 
armed tender of the British Frigate Rose. 


June 17 
1776—Connecticut State Brig Defense sailed from 


Plymouth, Mass., and later captured three British 
transports carrying over 300 soldiers. 
June 18 
1900—Major Waller’s Marines land in China. 
June 19 


1864—Kearsage captures Alabama. 
1888—Marines of Essex land in Korea. 
1915—Henderson launched. 

June 20 
1898—Guam captured. 

June 22 


1813—Marines land on Craney Island. 
I898—Navy covers landing of Army in Cuba. 











University Shop 








“We Clothe the Man From Head to Foot.” 





506 NINTH STREET WASHINGTON, D. C. 
When in town come in and get acquainted with real up-to-date 


merchandise for men 


1917—DeKalb, carrying marines, attacked by sub- 
marines. 








June 23 

1812—President engages Belvidere. 
June 24 

1862—Expedition started up the Santee River. 
June 25 

1776—Large number of Marine oflicers promoted 


and commissioned. 

1859—Marines present when Commodore Josiah 
Tattnall at the mouth of the Peiho River, China, ex- 
claimed, “Blood is thicker than water!” 


June 26 


1917—Fifth Regiment arrives at St. Nazaire, 
France. 
1918—Belleau Wood captured after continuous 


fighting from June Ist. 
June 27 
1777—Haneock and Boston captured For. 
1917—First Battalion, Fifth Regiment, lands under 
arms at St. Nazaire, France. 
June 28 
1814—Wasp captures Reindeer. 
1862—Farragut’s fleet passed the batteries at Vicks- 
burg. 
1917—Hanecock carrying Marines, attacked by sub- 
marine. 





A No. 1 CAFE Quantico, Va. 
The Best Place in Town to Fat 
TWO REGULAR MEALS DAILY 
Regular Lunch Regular Dinner 
To 2 p. m., 50c To 8 p. m., 75¢ 
SPECIAL HOME COOKING DAILY, A LA CARTE 
Steaks, Chops, Oysters, Roasts, Salads, Omelets, 
Vegetables, Best Coffee, Home-made Pies, 
Sandwiches to Take Home 
COMMUTATION MEAL TICKETS 








When in Washington, D. C., Leathernecks 
PATRONIZE THE 
POST EXCHANGE, Marine Barracks 
Eighth and Eye Streets Southeast 
We Carry a Full Line of Marine Corps Jewelry 


Pool and Bowling 








Booksellers, Engravers and Stationers 





NEW YORK 


BRENTANO'S 


PARIS 





F and Twelfth Streets Washington 








JACOB REED’S SONS 


1424-26 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Manufacturers of Highest Grade 


Uniforms and Equipment for Officers 


611 Fourteenth St. N. W. 48 Maryland Avenue 
Washington, D. C. Annapolis, Md. 





























a THE LE ATHERNECK oa 
What Will You Be Doing 


One Year From Today? ig 


Three hundred and sixty-five days from now—what? c 
Will you still be struggling along in the same old job at the same old salary 


—worried about the future—never quite able to make both ends meet— , 
standing still while other men go ahead? . 
One year from today will you still be putting off your start toward success 

—thrilled with ambition one moment and then cold the next — delaying, 2 
waiting, fiddling away the precious hours that will never come again? 

Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. Jul 
There is no greater tragedy in the world than that of a man who stays in , 
the rut all his life, when with just a little effort he could bring large success ‘ 
within his grasp. 

Make up your mind today that you’re going to train yourself to do some 


one thing well. Choose the work you like best in the list below, mark an 
X beside it, mail the coupon to Scranton, and we will send you, without cost 
or obligation, the full story of what the I.C.S. can do for you. 


Right now you can decide where you will be in 1923. 


Common sense will tell you that it is far better to send in this Success Cou- 
pon today than to wait another precious year and then wish you had! 


came Gl Ge GED GED GED GED GED GD cme aD GES GD OED aD a em TEAR OUT HERE. — —... — — — — — — .— — — — — . — 


International Correspondence Schools | 
Box 5276 SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X: 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Architectural Draftsman BOOK KEEPER 


Navigation 

AGRICULTURE { | Spanish 
Poultry Raising { |] Banking 
Airplane Engines 


p 
MINE FORKMAN or ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

PRIVATE SECRETARY 
Business Correspondent 


ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 


t} {} {] 

{ } Electric Lighting & Railways | | Concrete Builder { | Stenographer & Typist 

{| | Electric Wiring { | Structural Engineer {| ] Certified Public Accountant 

{| | Telegraph Engineer |] PLUMBING & HEATING { | TRAFFIC MANAGER 

{| Telephone Work {| | Sheet-Metal Worker { ] Cost Accountant 

|] MECHANICAL ENGINEER { ] Textile Overseer or Superintendent { | Commercial Law 

{ | Mechanical Draftsman | | CHEMIST | | GOOD ENGLISH 

{ | Machine Shop Practice | ] Pharmacy { | Common School Subjects 

| | Toolmaker { | BUSINESS MANAGEMENT {| ] CIVIL SERVICE 

|} Gas Engine Operating { ] SALESMANSHIP { | Railway Mail Clerk 

{| CIVIL ENGINEER { | ADVERTISING | |] AUTOMOBILES i 
{ Surveying and Mapping { } Show-Card & Sign Painting | Mathematics | 
I {} 

[} [1] {| 

[] i} [} 

{| {1 1) 

{} {] 


Name 
Street and No. 
City State iialadaciahiinaeslatiaaasiisiceiimmbicummaiinen 


Occupation Employed by = ee a ae ees 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Reprinted from “ Ambition,” Published by 


International Correspondence Schools 
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MARINE CORPS ORDERS 


July 14, 1922 

Major Perev F. 

Gendarmerie d’Haiti, 

ters, Marine Corps, 
D. C. 

Captain John T. Walker—Detached 2d 
Brigade, Santo Domingo, to M. B., 
N. Y. D., Norfolk, Va. 

Captain Jesse L. Perkins—Detached 
Gendarmerie d’Haiti, to M. D., N. P. 
G., Indian Head, Md. 

Captain James F. Rorke, M. C. R.—Or- 
dered to active duty for a period of 
about 15 days. 

Captain Francis J. Kelly—Detached M. 
B., Quantico, Va., to U. S. S. Pitts- 
burgh. 

2nd Lieut. Joe N. Smith—August 6, 
1922, detached M. B., Quantico, Va., 
to ist Air Squadron, Santo Domingo. 

2nd Lieut. Goodyear W. Kirkman— 
August 6, 1922, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to Ist Air Squadron, 
Santo Domingo. 

July 15, 1922 

Lieut. Col. Thomas M. 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., 
Parris Island, S. C. 

Col. Richard M. Cutts—August 6, 1922, 
detached Hdgqrs., Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., to 2nd Brigade, 
Santo Domingo. 

Lieut. Col. Charles T. Westcott—Au- 
gust 1, 1922, detached M. B., Par- 
ris Island, S. C., to 2nd Brigade, 
Santo Domingo. 

Major Calhoun 


Archer—Detached 
to Headquar- 
Washington, 


Clinton—De- 
to M. B., 


Ancrum—August 6, 
1922, detached M. B., Parris Island, 
S. C., to Ist Brigade, Haiti. 

Capt. Andrew E. Creesy—Detached M. 
B., N. Y. D., Norfolk, Va., to M. B. 
N. Y. D., Boston, Mass., treatment, 
Naval Hospital. 

Capt. John P. McCann—Detached M. 
D., N. P., N. Y. D., Portsmouth, 
N. H., to 2nd Brigade, Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Capt. Henry D. 
1922, detached M. 
S. C., to 2nd Brigade, 
mingo. 

ist Lieut. William gg tony 6, 
1922, detached M. Parris Island, 
S. C., to 2nd Pande Santo Do- 
mingo. 

ist Lieut. Herbert C. Bluhm—August 
6, 1922, detached M. B., N. Y. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 2nd Brigade, 
Santo Domingo. 

ist Lieut. Richard O. Sanderson—Au- 
gust 6, 1922, detached Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washington, to 2nd 
Brigade, Santo Domingo. 


Linscott—August 6, 
B., Parris Island, 
Santo Do- 








WEEKLY REPORT 
Marine Corps Institute 
July 19, 1922 


ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOLS 





Total number individuals enrolled. $445 
Business Schools 
IEG sta cknakscunes . 813 
ae 342 
Banking, etc. ’ cao 29 
Business M: unagement. ate - 38 
Commercial Law........... 56 
Higher Accounting.......... 150 
Railroad Accounting........ ) 
Traffic Management.......... = 31 
General English............ ‘ 746 
NESE 181 
Construction Schools 
MA sich avekees eae : 88 
Poultry Husbandry....... , 55 
Domestic Science............ 15 
Architecture... .. bhietace : 6s 
reset a xo 
Civil Engineering. . ee , 139 
Navigation......... 5D 
PE aaticccenacee : 1 
Plumbing, etc. — . ' #6 
Concrete Engineering. RS ~ 
Structural Engineering. .... ‘ 20 
Industrial Schools 
ee ; 536 
Sts icccekeecscseee ac ‘ 27 
Mining & —yenpppedd iz 
Refrigeration. . pacee wa 5 
Pharmacy. ae ae 1s 
Electrical Enginee: ring Ladeaus 316 
Steam Engineering.......... : ot 
Telephony and Telegr: aphy : 52 
Mechanical ~ gamepad sa 64 
Shop Practice. . —_ ao eueie 16 
rere 140 
Publicity Schools 
enc ch eeaanneue 33 
Salesmanship............... menes 138 
Foreign Trade........ Keates 1s 
Window Trimming, etc..... we 3 
Illustrating and Design..... . ; 10s 
Show Card Writing......... 36 
Lettering, Sign Painting.... 34 
EY acid evince séaceancd 253 

ee 1,445 
Number of examin ation p ape rs re- 

ceived during week....... 737 
Total number of examination papers 

received during 1922...... 21,486 














Rice & Duval, Inc. 


IMPORTING 
TAILORS 


509 Fifth Ave., New York 


We Specialize in Uniforms for 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
Officers 


Washington, D. C., Sales Office 
Westory Bidg., 14th & F Sts. N. W. 


July 19, 1922 











Ist Lieut. William C. 
1922, detached M. 


Hall—August 6, 
B., N. S. B., New 


London, Conn., to 2nd Brigade, Santo 
Domingo. 

Ist Lieut. Alfred C. Cottrell—August 
6, 1922, detached M. B., N. Y. D., 


Charleston, S. C., to 2nd Brigade, 
Santo Domingo. 

2nd Lieut. James 
6, 1922, detached M. B., 
New York, to 2nd Brigade, § 
mingo. 


Ackerman—August 
i Be De 
Santo Do 


July 17, 1922 


Maj. Charles S. McReynolds — De- 
tached Central Recruiting Division 
to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Capt. Warren C. Barnaby—Detail as 
Assistant Quartermaster, revoked. 
Mar. Gun. Edward McEvoy—Retired 

July 11, 1922. 


July 18, 1922 


Col. Dion Williams—Orders May 1, 
1922, modified. Will report Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C., for duty. 

2nd Lieut. James M. White—Orders 
June 30, 1922, ordering to M. B., N 
Y. D., Boston, Mass, revoked. 


Captain Lewie G. Merritt—Detached 





“The Store With a Conscience” 


The Bieber-Kaufman 
Company 


Incorporated 


Clothing, Furnishings, Hats, Shoes 


901-909 Eighth Street Southeast 
Down by the Navy Yard 


Walk Over Shoes Schloss Clothes 











U. S. S. New Mexico, to Depart- 
ment of the Pacific. 

ist Lieut. William P. Richards—De- 
tached M. B., N. Y. D., Puget 
Sound, Wash., to M. D., U. S. S. 
New Mexico. 

lst Lieut. Judson H. FitzGerald—De- 
tached U. S. S. Pennsylvania to De- 
partment of the Pacific. 

ist Lieut. John B. Wilson—Detached 
M. B., N. Y. D- Puget Sound, Wash., 
to M. D., U. S. Pennsylvania. 

Mar. Gun. "Prank O. Lundt—Appoint- 
ed marine gunner and assigned to 
duty M. B., Quantico, Va. 

July 20, 1922 

Col. James C. Breckinridge—August 
10, 1922, detached Naval War Col 
lege, Newport, R. L., to Army War 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Col. Louis McC. Little—August 10, 
1922, detached Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I., to Army War Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Roy C. Swink—Assigned duty 
M. B., N. Y. D., Puget Sound, Wash., 
upon arrival. 

Capt. John Waller—Orders June 19th 
revoked. Will continue on duty at 
M. B., Virgin Islands. 

Ist Lieut. Clifford Prichard — De- 
tached N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to 
N. O. B., Hampton Roads, Va. 

2nd Lieut. John G. Clausing—De- 
tached N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to 
M. B., Parris Island, S. C. 

2nd Lieut. Bert VanMoss—Retired 
July 15, 1922. 





Marines Recently ae 

William E. Chichester, 6-29-22, Santo 
Domingo. 

John A. McInerny, 6-29-22, Boston. 

Marion C. Cannon, 6-27-22, Parris, Is- 
land. 

Obert Fowler, 6-27-22 Quantico. 

William R. Kinsman, 6-27-22, Hampton 


Roads. 
James R. Stokes, a 7-22, New Orleans. 
Cecil V. Lewis, Jag 22. Philadelphia. 
Elmer C. Norby, 6-20-22, Parris, Is- 
land. 


Frank A. Kethman, 6-26-22, Boston. 

Ralph S. Perrine. 6-28-22, Philadelphia. 

Frank C. A. Van Dalsum, 6-28-22, 
Quantico. 
Clareton E. 
ton. 

Jacob J. Felpel, 6-28-22, New York. 

Virgil R. Burk, 6-27- *. Parris Island. 

Robert L. Phillips, 6-24-22, 
Lakes. 

Edward D. Harrison, 6-26-22, Hampton 
Roads. 


Whitney, 6-28-22, Washing- 


Great 





THE 


‘‘SEMPER FIDELIS”’ 
(In Memory of June 6, 1918) 
What do you see, Marine, Marine, 
When the Stars and Stripes go by? 
What to you hear, Marine, Marine, 
When the cannon split the sky? 
What do you dream, Marine, Marine, 
When the airplanes drone on high; 
And joy bells ring, 
And nations sing 
Of a peace that may not die. 


dark Belleau Wood again, 

I hear my buddy’s moan of pain; 

I dream of the numb, dumb nights and days, 

When we fumbled through a foul red haze, 
To a goal that no man saw. 

But I didn’t see home as I fought out there, 

And I didn’t even hear your song and prayer; 

And I had no dream of a glorious end , 

Of wrongs to avenge, or land to defend, 

Or future of a World Wide Law. 


I heard in Belleau Wood a call, 

And I saw two words on its smoky wall; 

I dreamed of living them until I die, 

“Semper Fidelis!” our battle cry, 
Was flaming in my brain. 

And I felt my soul rush on with the flood, 

That was bone of my body and blood of my blood— 

“Faithful to death!” and I knew no more, 

Till the day was done and we'd settled the score; 
That our dead had not died in vain. 


| sec 


That’s what we saw, we mad Marines, 
And that’s what we see today, 


When the Stars and Stripes, like a gay bird preens, 


And the band begin to play— 
The motto that led through death’s dark scenes, 
In Belleau’s dead array, 
I see our dead, 
And I bow my head, 
Till the dream has passed away. 
—P. W. R., EX-MARINE, 


LEATHERNECK 





NEW FRENCH CAFE 
The home of good food and quick and courteous service. 
\ satisfied customer is our best advertiser. 
Ask some who have been served by us for past four 
years. LOOK FOR THE SIGN 
POTOMAC AVENUE QUANTICO, VA. 





PEARL HARBOR MARINES LEAD IN BASEBALL 

The Pearl Harbor Marines are showing the way to 
the other teams in the Wilson League. The Wilson 
League is an eight-team league operating in the Ha- 
waian Islands and is composed of exceptionally strong 
teams. 

Last week the Marines retained their lead by de- 
feating the Oahu team in a close game, five to four. 
To the outsider, one of the most interesting features 
of this game is the name of each umpire. Ah Kee 
officiated behind the plate and J. Camacho handled the 
bases while the official scorer was H. Yumaguchi. 

The Marines line up as follows: Mallock, |. f.; Wal- 
lock, 3 b.; Dillmore, c. f.; Johnson, s. s.; Palrang, c.; 
Stamper, r. f.; Rogers, 2 b.; Murray, 1 b.; and 
Cloud, p. 





COUNTS LEATHERNECK ONE BLESSING 
AMONG MANY TROUBLES 

Mr. C. D. Nation of Pheba, Mississippi, in a recent 
letter to the LEATHERNECK says that in spite of his 
many troubles he is proud that he has a son in the 
Marine Corps and that he receives every week a good 
paper to read. 

Mr. Nation is seventy-five years of age. Two years 
ago he had a comforable living but in the last two 
years, due to an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, he has lost nearly everything. In spite of his 
advanced years he has put in a crop, living in the 
meantime on bread and skimmed milk. Things seem 
to be picking up now but it has been a difficult task. 
He says that his son in the Corps has been a great help 
to him. and that he wishes his two boys, who are at 
home, were with their brother. 





The first four disabled veterans who applied for vo- 
cational training were a Greek who had been natural- 
ized, a native born American, a negro, and an Ameri- 
can of German parentage. Now there are 104,823 dis- 
abled veterans taking vocational training under the U. 
S. Veterans Bureau. When the Vocational Training 
Act was passed, it was contemplated that the maxi- 
mum number of men eligible for training would be 
20,000. It is expected that more than 133,000 veterans 
will be taking vocational training before the end of 
the current year. 





Paintings by well-known Russian artists in some 
cases are selling in Moscow for the price of a pair of 
shoes. 











U. S. Marine Uniforms and Equipment 
F. J. HEIBERGER & SON 
Incorporated 
Ribbons in Stock 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Marine Expeditionary 


1419 F Street N. W. 








MARINE PHARMACY 


QUANTICO, VA. 


ONE FREE ENLARGEMENT—5x7 


With every initial order for next four wecks. To introduce 


the Superior Work of our New connection 
our New connection 


PHOTO CRAFT SHOP, Washington, D. C. 


24-hour service on work brought in before 1 P. M. 











SUBSCRIBE NOW 

Marines, Ex-Marines, Reserve Corps, Relatives, 
Friends, keep posted on the activity of the Marine 
Corps through 

THE LEATHERNECK 

Published weekly at Washington, D. C., by the 

Marine Corps Institute. 
A SERVICE PAPER THAT SERVES 

12 months, $2.00 6 months, $1.00 

Please place my name on your mailing list for a 
period of months for which you will find en- 


closed $ 
Name esahennsihesliaidsaaabienadaaeiads 


EE EEE ree 









































